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HD PARRDR 
E. HOLMES, Editor. tus. Mr Wm. A. Herrick ot Greene has the patent 
—- ~ === [right for Kennebec County. Any farmer can make 
CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

So here we come to the end of another volume, and | raises any corn to shell. 
of another Editorial year. This is an event which to — woro— 
an Editor, brings with it mingled sensations of pleasure “ILL HUMOR.” 
and pain. Pain to part with some good friends who The Editor of the Boston Courier, afier sundry laud- 
from various causes, must bid us good bye, and pleas- ations of the several agricultural publications that 
ure to greet others, who either continue the journey | come within his purlieus, says that although our hum- 
with us, Or come in fresh and strong, to aid us in our ble hebdomadal, the Maine Farmer, is conducted with 
wayfaring through another stage. On looking back we ability, there is * a spice of ill humor’ about us. Fie! 
cannot but feel grateful that notwithstanding |friend Buckingham, fie! Afier dealing out sugar 
the pressare of the times, and the unparallelled po- plums to all our brother Edltors of the plough-jogging 
litical excitement which has absorbed for a time, the | corps, by way of Christmas presents, have you nothing 
whole community, whether they ranged on one side better for us than such a bitter almond with just sugar 
wr other of the question, we have had the unwavering enough about it to coax it into our mouth? Pray, 
support and approbation of so great a number of Far-| friend Joseph, pull off your specs and rub that mote 
mers thus far. But although we have nothing tocom-|out of your eyes, and we doubt not your opties will 
plain of, yet we feel anxious to do still better, not on- j be improved by the operation. We have no doubt it 
ly for ourselves, but for our subscribers and the com-| Was some obliquity of your mental vision that led you 
munity at large. Money, it has been said, is the sin- | the remark ; for albeit you are yourself sometimes 
ews of war—but this is not the only thing that it} wont to write with a pen dipped in gall, and have 
forms the sinows of. Itis the sinews of the printing} more than once felt the bruin-like hug of the strong 
press and without it, or something equivalent, this en-|arm of the law for having planted the cracker of your 
gine could not long battle against ignorance, or ad-| whip upon the weak side of some unlucky wight who 
minister to the calls of the enlightened. We trust | chanced to fall in your wake, we have always supposed 
therefore, that we shall not be considered importunate ; you were brimfull of the milk of human kindness. 
if we solicit the aid of the public in the promotion of |Indeed, with the exception of our darling self aud 
the designs of our puper. brother Drew, we believe there are few of the frater- 

Will our Agents rouse up a little, and make such | nity who have more of it than your worthy self. As 
exertions emong their friends and neighbors, as shall | such birds are rare, we would say, O Buckingham, live 
induce them to take some Agricultural paper even | forever. 
should ours not meet their approbation ? 





Ze 
The evenings are now long,and an hour or two spent EXTRA LIBERAL. 
in reading in the family will be the means ofinforming| Friend Drew is always reversing the laws of nature. 
the mind and spreading knowledge which will assur- |The colder the weather is, the warmer his heart grows 
edly at some time or other, form an available fund of | and the more itexpands. Lust week, the coldest one, 
pleasure and profit to the possessor. It is true that| by the way, which we have had this winter, he offer- 
the Agricultura: community are wore inclined to read | ed to give us one hundred thousand subscribers out of 
sud study than they were eight years age, when we | the one hundred and siz thousand agriculturists in the 
issued the first number of our paper—more papers are | State; reserving only the six thousand to himself.— 
taken, but then we have to share the patronage with a| Now we hate to be outdone in generosity, especially 
greater number of co-laborers in the field. Then | where the cost is so little, so we will make him a@ bet- 
there were but six agricultural papers printed in the | ter offer than that. We will give him the siz thou- 
United States. Now almost every State has one, and | sand to begin with, and then, if he will guarantee to 
some three or four euch. We are glad of this, and all | us Aalf of the hundred thousand, he shall have the re- 
we ask is a fair chance with the jumor members of| mainder, and we will throw in all the rest of creation 
tue family. to boot. What say, will you close with that ?—or are 
uth the offers on both sides very much hke the liberal 
CORN SHELLER. proposition of a certain notorious character to our Ba- 
We examined a very simple machine the other day | vior, “ upon a high mountain,”’ a little over eighteen 
for sheiling corn, invented and patented bya Mr. Dins- | hundred years ugo ? 
mere of Vermont. —3on— 
A piece of plank, say a foot long and eight or ten “WHO 18 WE?” 
meches wide, is made a litthe concave on one side.| The Boston Courier very signifiicantly asks us 
This is filled with nails without heads projecting!“ who is we?’ Indeed that is a confounded hard 
abouta quarter of an inch ; at one end a handle pro- | question. If one who has been in the Editoraal tra- 
jects to uke hold of, and at the other is a hole through | ces, so long as the worthy Editor of that paper, even 
which a bolt goes loosely, which pins it to another | until he has grown grey in the service and become a 
plank of similar size, but made convex, so as to fit the | father in the editorial family, asks the question, How 
concavity of ithe other, avd aiso filled with nails as the | in the world should we know who weis? He can 
first one ; this is fastened firmly to a rude frame, and | undoubtedly recollect times and seasons during his ed- 
the whole set over a tub or basket. itorial career, when he was not exactly sure of his en- 
wine you wish to shell an ear, you raise the move- | tity or identity. If not, there were those among thé 
able side, put it in, and then bring it (the move- | ancients of high authority, who experienced such per- 
able side) down, pressing the ear genily. One move- | plexity in regard to themselves. Was it Descartes or 
ment duwnward is enough to shell the ear. In this | some other Old Heathen (we are oblizious who he 
wey a boy power cah be much more effectually and | was) that finally solved the trouble in regard to him- 








one, and every farmer should have one, proviced he) 





——— + 


economically employed in shelling corn than in any iself, by the laconic aphorism, cogito ergo sun, which 
other way for the same amount of expense of appara- | being interpreted meaneth, I think, therefore I am. 


Following the ‘ fuctsteps of this illustrious predeces- 
sor” we presume it will be lawful to say, we think 
therefore we are. Having thus summarily demonstra- 
ted that we is we, it may be asked, what we think? 
Why then, we think that not long since there was a 
great oversight, or undersight, or no sight at all com- 
mitted in the office of the Maine Farmer, inasmach as 
there was a piece, anda very valuable picee too, cop- 
ied from the Boston Courier, entitled ‘* Blasting rocks 
under water by means of the Galvanic Battery,’’ and 
no credit given! ! Now therefore, with all due peni- 
tence and deep humility, wr—and by we, we mean 
we, take upon we, ourself, the sins of the whole of- 
fice—(in that single particular only, mind ye) and do 
confess that “*we have left undone those things we 
ought to have done, and done those things we ought 


{not to have done.”’ And now therefore, Be it known 


to all Architects, Engineers, and Blasters of rocks, 
whether above the earth or below the earth, whether 
above the waters or below the waters—wheither upon 
hill, plain or valley—whether in ocean, sea, pond, riv- 
er or puddle—that we are indebted to the Editor of 
the Boston Courier for the aforesaid information, and 
that therefore we dves not mean we, that is, wee 
Holmes of the Maine Farmer, but we Buckingham of 
the Boston Courier. Please to govern yourselves ac- 
cordingly. 


New Epitror.—Rev. Allen Putnam of Danvers, lias 
taken charge of the Editorial department of the New 
England Farmer, We wish hia success in the enter- 
prize. Mr, Putnam brings with him the requisites of 
a good Editor, and we have no doubt wili do honor to 
the pauper, and justice to its patrons. 


Or 
PHYSIOLOGY OF WHEAT PLANTS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH RUST-.----AGRICULTUR- 


AL SURVEY, &c. 


Mr. Hotmes -—In the 2d Vol. ofthe Maine Farmer, 
page 170, 1 stated, that “from the fact that singhe 
plants of grain hold green longer than those stunding 
thick together, and that these are more liable to dis. 
ease ; I draw this inference that any mode of culture 
or any change of the condition of the soil by the de- 
composition of manure, or any other cause whiel 
might induce the plant to extend its roots too far, or 
to throw out new roots at the blossoming time, aad 
thus protract the ripening of the plant at the bottom, 
would derange the system of the plagt, and thus pro- 
duce a failure in the seed.” This was written, as wild 
be perceived by a reference to dates, more than six 
years ago; since which time I have watched the 
growth of grain plants with the most scrupulous care, 
and find the rule of universal application. 

I have found various causes producing this resulj 
and some of these I have heretofore mentioned. Bet 
I have uniformly found that whenever the green state 
ot the plant is thus protracted, its liability to disease 
depended much more on the length of time its ripem- 
ing was thus suspended, than on the cause by which 
it was effected ; although in some cases much depends 
on this. 

The proper question now is, liow can the most per- 
fect plants be formed, keeping in view the principles 
above laid down’ I mean as far as human agency is 
concerned. I answer, first—the nature of the soil agd 
the state of the manure must be adapted to the consti- 
tution of the plant. Dr. Dana of Lowell, 


seems to think the benefit of ime in the culture of. 
secondary, and if I understand him © 


wheat ie o 
aright that secondary use is in preparing the geine ‘or 
proper food of the plants, to give it healthy and effj- 
cient mourishmeat. If this ie his view,T entirely a- 
gree with him. . 
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Secondly. The next object is to manage and apply 
the manure so that the plants shall be induced to form 
and extend to a sufficient distance, in the earliest sta- 
ges of their growth, sufficient roots to sustain and 
bring to perfection all the stalks growing from a single 
seed, without any effort after the blossoming time. 
And to insure this object it is necessary that the plants 
or rather the seeds shall be sown go thick, that after 
the first stalk or stalks, shall begin to shoot up, nature 
should indicate to the plaat, that there will be conve- 
nient room for no more. 

These are the great Jeading principles in the cul- 
ture of wheat, and indeed any grain. Plants cultiva- 
ted in strict conformity to these principles will be 
firm and healthy—the lower part of the stalk and low- 
er leaves will begin to ripen rapidly after the growth 
is completed, however vigorous it may be, (for I have 
seen plants of the most vigorous growth ripen ar 
quick a8 any, though it is not often the case ;) and the 
furmation of the berry will take place in the shortest 
possible time. Hence then it will be seen that corro- 
sions in the leaves and stalks will be exposed to atimo- 
epheric agency, the shortest possible time ; and that 
too under the favorable circumstances arising from the 
internal health and vigor of the plant. I hawe been 
induced to extend my remarks at this time in conso- 
quence of the movements of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society 
in procuring seed wheat from abroad. Their mouve 
is undoubtediy laudable, and 1 certainly wish them 
success, but lam induced to believe a more effeciual 
method of relief offers itself in the experiments I pro- 
pose. Itis best to try both. Indeed, there is no dan- 
ger of trying too many experiments, provided we go 
on a small scale; and that we may do, and yet render 
them vastly more satisfactory than we usually do. 

Lan; really glad that a suitable importance is begin- 
ning to be attached to saving all kinds of sced for 
sowing and planting; and Ihave not the least doubt 
that as great benefits will result from care in saving 
wheat seed as any other. As tothe cause why some 
kinds of wheat are notas liable to rust as others, I 
hazard an opinion, as FE have had but little experience 
with different varieties, It would be curious as well as 
useful to watch the growth of different varieties of 
wheatas the plants developed peculiar properties; 
but it would require more timo than L can spare from 
other objects. Besides, to make sach observation cor- 
reetly a person ought to have a good microscope, and 
time to use it thoroughly. But T hope oar Legislature 
svill get liberal enough to make an appropriation for 
the uppointment of one or more agricultural commis- 
sioners, one distinct item in whose duties should be to 
watch the culture of wheat in this State, with one eye 
fixed or these principles of science which have a di- 
rect bearing on this subject, and the other on the wide 
spread volume of nature, ever open before us, 

From some reflection on the subject, I am fully per- 
suaded that Oxford County alone has suffered a loss of 
inore than $1000 to each town within her limits the 
present year, in the failure of the wheat crop by rust, 
which might have been obviated by a better system of 
culture. Not that I believe we can wholly prevent it; 
but I believe much may be done to mitigate it.Why then 
do we linger? What are we waiting for? O, says one, 
vur finances are low, we can hardly pay our taxes 
now, and we must save every cent we can; and be- 
sides we don't see how it can do much good. Well, 
if you cannot see, you cannot; but to me it appears as 
plain as aray of light trom the dazzling luminary of 
Jay, that such a course would do more to give our ag- 
ricultural @.e gies a new spring, than any thing which 
could Be doue with the same expense of money. 

Peru, Oct. 1840. J.H.J. 

P. S.—{f would note before I close, that I wish to 
inelude ashes among those substances with which we 
wught to exXperimeutin the wheat culture, Bat I 
need not cnlarge now. 

; —>— 
' Original. 
2bstract from the Fourth Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors of tht Monmouth Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company; male at the last annual. meeting of the 

Company, Dec. 16th 1840. 

No. of Policies issued the last year 422 
whole No. .now in effect 1544 
amount of property insured about 750,000 
uinouat of.premium-notes deposited this year 15537,06 
whele- amount now in deposite $51572,75 
bu'ance of Cush remaining in the treasury at 


ihe commencement of the year $231.48 
interest reee vd on the same 15,66 
cash r2ceived ou premium notes this year 541,88 
Total amount of cash receipts 795,02 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for services prionto 1840 $638 
“Ezekiel Bailey for damage by fire. 30,00 
* Charles Hallett for do 76,67 
* for Iron Safe 101,68 
“* for printing 41,66 
“ Dircetors for services for 1840 37,28 


® ‘Treasurer for do 





z 


65,97 


“ Secrotary for do 





Total amount of expenditures 370,63 
Balance remaining in the treasury 424,38 


$391,090 of which is loaned, payable on demand with 
interest annually, 

It will appear by the foregoing statement that there 
has been but $106,67 paid by the company the last 
year for losses by fire. 

The Direciors would congratulate the members of 
this comnpany on the success and prosperity which has 
hitherto attended them, a parrallel to which can hard- 
ly be fourd in the history of associations of this kind; 
and we believe the principles are so well adapted to 
the wants of that portion of our fellow citizens for | 
whose benefit they were especially devised, and the 
priviledge so easily secured, that they need only to be 
understood to be embraced by all, and that a steady 
adherance to those principles, and a prompt and faith- 
ful application of the same is all that is necessary to 
give this Company a rank of the first order, and make 
ita mutual benefit to all who may come within the 
sphere of its operations, 

JONA. M. HEATH, ? In behalf of the Board 
1, N. PRESCOTT, § of Directors, 
—<f-—— 
Original. 
SaLaTuleL continueth his good advice, and wholesome 
admonitions in regard to schools. 

Dear Docror:—In a former communication I ven- 
tured to recommend the introduction of agricultural 
periodicals into our common schools. Additional re- 
flection and additional information of the good effects 
which have attended this course in “ other regions” 
induces me to urge the consideration of this plan with 
earnestness upon the attention of all those who are in 
any way interested in the well being of the rising gen- 
eration. 

Learning to read merely, is not the end of a school 
education. It is the means only of a higher and a no- 
bler end. ‘To read well, and to read understandingly 
is the point to be attained. And whilst this object is 
being pursued, by the use of agricultural papers, a 
mass of useful information will be laid in store, and 
will form an always available and permanent posses- 
sion. “Tis the immediate application of knowledge 
that renders it a lasting and a pleasing acquisition. 

It is the dull routine of uninteresting study that ren- 
ders the schovol the prison house of children. They 
feel during the period of confinement asif condemned 
to do “task work." They are like culprits chained 
‘to the desk’s dul! wood” fora certain number of 
hours each day. Dry study which combines pleasure 
with labor would remedy this “ crying evil’? which 
has tvo long been the “ familiar spirit’ of sclrool chil- 
dren. Let us at once “ Jay the spirit’ and relieve the 
juvenile multitude from its fearful hauntings. 

There is another unpleasant truth, which wil! 
out’ in this connection. It is that parents are for the 
most part ignorant of, or take no interest in ithe pur- 
suits of their children whilst at school. If the mas- 
ter keeps the requisite number of hours each day, and 
the scholars attend regularly, the demands ef the pa- 
rents in the district, is fulfilled to the letter of the con- 
‘ract—no matter in what spirit. Beyond this, little 
interest is expressed, aud apparently little is felt. Be- 
tween the children and the parent there is little of re- 
ciprocal feeling. The studies of the child are rarely 
inquired into in the family. The parent knows that 
he has been made to purchase schvol books; but of 
their contents lhe knows comparatively nothing. 

School books are, with the form of religious obliga- 
tion, made to answer the one purpose for which they 
are compiled. ‘hey are used as if their name implied 
the sole object of their creation. They are employed 
in school, but never out. No sooner is the “ three 
months schooling’ conchuded, than they are taken 
from, out the hands of the children and the careful 
mother is constituted their guardian,—“ by authority.” 
They are deposited in some safe place, where they 
must remain undisturbed, until another period for the 
school to commence its periodical round, ‘ comes 
round.” The children by this means lose al] familiar- 
ity, and become in a little time completeiy estranged 
from those studies which should occupy a portion of 
every day's time. ‘This accounts for the “ backward- 
ness,"’ so much complained of in scholars. The pe- 
riod of new commencement discovers to them. that 
they have forgotten much, if not most, of what. they 
had previously acquired. ‘The time spent in making 
up for such “ fearfal backsliding” is a terrible penance 
in the eyes of children. Yet it 1s just such a penanee 
as will ever follow in the train of such periodical sin- 


ings. 

Now will not the introduction of Agricultural Jour- 
nals into schools, and'so into families,in a good de- 
gree-obviate these evils? Will it not produce the de- 
sired reciprocal feeling between parents and children 
in relation to a common interest aad a commen educa- 
tion? Would it not break down and remove all par- 
tition walls, which now divide and bar them out from 





the acquisition of a commen object? 


2: Ae Ree SEER: Om —_ 
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One reuson why the science of agricultore makes 
such slow advances it the commanity f that se fer 
are instructed in it during the period allotted for ay. 
taining an education. There is no stich thing in 
vogue as educating boys that they may become fap: 
mers. ‘The march of mind” has never included 
this idea in its train. A particular course of study is 
deemed requisite to inure success in every other cal. 
ling in life. ‘The Lawyer, the Doctor, the Parson and 
the Trader must each and all have an education jn ail 
things suited to their various pursuits. But if a boy 
is destined to become a farmer the wise design of 
keeping him in the “ bliss’ of perpetual ignorance js 
sedulously put ip requisition. The only fear indulged 
is, that he will by some mishap transcend this state of 
happy-know-nothingness, and if notsedulously wateh. 
ed and prevented, will chance to “know something.” 

Our wealthy farmers, those who have become afflu. 
ent by devoting their lives to agricultural pursuite, 
rarely dream that their sons can follow with honor in 
their footsteps. If incited by the desire of giving 

; ; - 

them a finished education, ‘tis not that they may be- 
come better skilled in farming than their parents.— 
The thought that the son can pursue the labcrious 
calling which has given wealth to the father is never 
cherished fora moment. He must be educated if edu- 
cated at all, for one of the learned professions, or 
must be apprenticed to some city trader and so learn 
in an accomplished manner to smirk and bow behind 
a counter. ioe itis that we see our independant 
country farmers deserted of all their sons and in the 
prosecution of their Jabors assisted only by hirelings. 
The daughters too, dare not ‘* pat butter" Jest it should 
impair the delicacy of their hands, and so spend their 
time between reading the “ latest novel” and in im- 
printing with a fine needle, “ outlandish figures” upon 
wuslin. 

No one will deny that the fault of this wrong teach- 
ing, or this no teaching, is with the parent in the first 
instance. People may prate as they will and laud the 
labors of agriculture as they will; but experience 
shows that in too many cases it is all “cold lip ser- 
vice.” The sons of our farmers do imbibe the idea 
that to Jabor through life on a farm is only to vield to 
u low and servile occupation, and in their parents in- 
stance they regard it as the result of chance or com- 
pulsion and not of choice. Hence the son of the far- 
mer looks beyond and away fiom home for happiness 
and for employmeut, and the ample means accumuia- 
ted by paternal toil, are expended in preparing him 
fur some other, and more respectable station. That 
this is all sheer fully, every man of right mind will 
readily confess, and yet thet such folly is rife im the 
community, the same reflection joined with observa- 
tion will prove past all contradiction. 

No man needs a higher, a better or a more thorough 
education than the farmer. Those who follow other 
callings may qualify themselves by a particular course 
of preparation. But the education of ti e farmer must 
be complete in all its parts. ‘The studies, incident to 
the professions, are limited in kind, if not in extent. 
But the range of the farmer knows no bound. "Tis 
broad as the earth of which he is the common inherit 
er and which he cultivates. The studies which go to 
make the perfect farmer are of the most ennobling 
kind. They are those which liberalize the feelings 
and enlarge the capdcity and fill up the measure of 
wisdum. ‘Chey have a decided advantage over that 
limited course which fits only for a particular calling, 
and which when pursued to the exclusion of every 
thing not imvelved in “the mam chance” has the ef- 
fect 10 “* narrow the understaiding and contract the 
hearts.” 

The fariner should be able to ask understandingly 
the “ why?” of every experiment, and the wherefore ’ 
of every result should be fally known. Intelligence 
is uot meore the life of liberty than it is the soul of in- 
dustry. Our agriculturalists are more numerous than 
all the other classes combined, and they should fer the 
same reason be the most intelligent. ‘The staff is in 
their oven hands, and they can direct the public will 
withers vever they list. 

Imay perhags resume this subject in some future 
communication. If Ldo notin all cases express ™)- 
self in honied accents it is because hearis af flint can 
be mere easily penetrated with an an occasionul 
sprinkling of * Hannibal's vinegar.” 

Yours truly, SaLaTUIEL. 
—<—— 
Original. 
LONG RED POTATOES. 


Public opinion rules every thing, in all nations and 
tribes. It bas a mighty influence on the people of this 
State, in regard to potatoes. I am led to these obser- 
vations, by dining this day, (Dec. 2, 1840) on the pe~ 
lato, known by the name of the long reds, or rivet 
de la Plata. 1f they are planted as soun as the ground 
is in order in the spring, they mature by the common 
time of digging potatoes. If they are thus treated, 
there is no better potato for table use. F will add thet 
as their yield is abandamt, and as they do not rust, } 
public-opinion was asit should be, no other potate 
would over be raised, exeept some early variety for 
summer use, for those whe prefer new to old oaes 
They vever choke cattle, on account of their shape 
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Certainly, swine, and cattle, are as fond of them, and 
their nourisament is as great, as any other variety. 


The reason why they should be planted early, is be- 
cause they originated far south, and of course, until 


they become acclimated, they require a longer time in 
the climate of Maine to mature properly. They need 


a rich soil, but this is no a pet as they never fail 


to remunerate the owner. 


principally with the tops, when pulled. As public o- 


tie not half the work to 
harvest them as it is other varieties, ior they come up 


inion now is, they will not bring much in our market. 


write to change this opinion, for it is undoubtedly 


erroneous, and has been caused by late planting. On- 


lant early, and this opinion will change. 
ay " . . Mureny. 


-—=-- | 
PRESERVING HAMS. 


13. Would you have a code of laws and penalties 
written out and posted up after being read in the hear- 
of the school, or would you bring in a heavy rule or a 
long birch and brandish them well and leave the 
scholars to guess at the rest; or have you a more ex 
cellent way ? 

14. Do you threaten scholars manfully and creat 
them as a set of rogues, or do you approve of kind- 
ness and moderation? 

15. Is it right in any case to frighten scholars with 
the implied threat of any punishment you mean never 
to inflict ? 

16. Is it right under any circumstances to deceive 
a scholar as a means of governing him ? 

17. Js it well to allow whispering at all in school, 
and if so should it be unrestricted, or should it be conr- 











Messns. Eprrons:—There are various opinions in | ©°Mfined to a certain hour of the day? or should the 


the world respecting the best method of preserving 
hams, and although my mode may not be the best in 
the world, it is one which [ have long practised with 


very good success, and may be of service to some of 


your readers,—My recipe for making brine :-- 
For each 100 Ibs, of hams, take 8 Ibs. of salt, 4 gal- 


lons of water, 1 quart of molasses, and 2 ounces of 


salt petre; mix well together. 

After remaining in the brine from ten to twelve 
weeks, they will be fit for smoking. Wash them 
clean before hanging them in the smokehouse, Some 
farmers burn maple chips, and others saw-dust, to cre- 
ate smoke, but I believe the majority agree with me 
that corn cobs are the best materia! for this purpose. 
The smokehouse should not be perfectly tight as it 
will cause the hams to sweat and injure their flavor, 
After being smoked about four weeks, the hams should 
be taken out, and those intended for summer use sew- 
el up in cheap cotton sacks, and hung in a cool place 
till wanted. 

Hams preserved in this way will have a better 
flavor, and keep longer than in any other way that I 
know of. If any of the readers of the Farmer know 
of a better method, I should be pleased if they would 
make it known.—JVew Genesee Farmer. 


Frost Bilten.—For the information of such as are 
afflicted with frost bitten hands or feet, we publish the 
following from the New York Sun: 

“Dissolve half a pound of alum ina gallon of warm 


scholar always ask leave to speak with another ? 

18. Is it well to encourage the practice of “going 
up,” as it is called, in the classes” 

IS, Ils it well to give rewards to those who thus 
excel ? 

20. Should the princiole of emulation jn its com- 
mon acceptation be resorted to in any form? 

21. Inarranging classes is it better to have many 
or as few as practicable ? 

22. Is spelling as much attended to aud as well as 
it ought to be in seheuls generally ? 

23. What are the best methods of securing good 
spelling ? 

24. What methods would you employ in securing 
good reading? 

25. What arc the advantages and disanvantages of 
simultaneous reading? and to what extent and under 
what regulations should it be practised ? 

26. How early should scholary commence writ- 
ing ? 

27. What is the proper position of the body? the 
book ? the pen? the hand holding it? the left hand? 

28. How often should scholars be encouraged to 
write, and how Jong at one time ? 

29. Is it the better way to “set copies” or to give 
them slips? or write copies on the black board for the 
whole? Would any advantage be gained by using all 
these moiles ? 

30. Is it well to encourage the writing of small 
hand first or should there be extensive practice in 


water; and suak the hands or feet before going to bed | Coarse hand ? 


for ten or fifteen minutes. LThad one of my hands 
frost bitten, and tried varions remedies, and expended 
five or six dollars, endeavoring to obtain a cure, but 
s|l to no purpose, until T tried the above. In mv case, 
I dissolved about three ounces of alum ina quart. of 
wari water, (keeping it pretty warm,) soaked my 
hands three or four nights, when a cure was effected 
—the expense was two or three cents. 

The tollowing article properly belongs under the 
‘ Visitor’ head, but wae omitted in its place for want 
oi room. 


QUESTIONS FOR: SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Some 3000 teachers ave now doubtless employed in 
the common schoels of Maine. A considerable num- 
der of these perhaps may.see the Maine Farmer and 
glance their eye over the Visitor department. Will 
‘ey tolerate a few plain questions asked in a good 
natured mood, designed for the benefit of themselves 
ind their scholars? Wehrow them out in a misce)- 
‘neous manner and invite attention to them. 

l. What motives ought to influence a person to 
ngage in this work ? 

%. What are some of the motives which frequently 
seem to predominate? 

3. Ls it important that a teacher have fondness for 
cuildren and for the business of training them? 

4. What native traits of character are important 
4s prerequisite to teaching? 

» How many and what branches of knewledge 
ought the teacher to be qualified to teach? 

b. Js it necessary to be acquainted with any 
dranches he ia not expected to teach,—if so what 
branches ? 

7. Ought he to teach any branches in which there 
*re no class books studied ? 

Is it of any’ importance to be acquainted with 
scholars as soon as practicable ? 

Is any advantage gained'by an early acquaint- 
‘ce With parents ? 

How is this acquaintance best gained ? 

nda Do you seek famihar acquaintance with the 
‘hepectfel dioiedie ie hee 
l= tstance,” and thus maintain a “proper dig- 


al] the 


Pen. Would you gain the affeetions of scholars and 
8 lead them on in the paths of virtue and knowl- 
aw ‘y can you drive or sceld.or whip them on just 


3l. What are the benefits and disadvantages of 
each ? 
32. Is it well to encourage the small children in 


the use of the slate and pencil before they may with 
propriety use the pen ? ' 

33. Is it desirable to encourage the practice of 
drawing in our common schools among the incipient 
efforts of children with slate and pencil ? 

34. How many regular branches of study is it 
proper for one scholar to pursue at the same time ? 

35. Can a scholar effect as much to employ 
his mind all day upon one branch, as_ by having some 
variety ? 

36. Js it desirable daily or frequently to interrupt 
the regular routine of study by a general exercise te 
which all shall attend ? 

37. Is it well to practice simultaneous answering 
of questions in such genera! exercisees ? 

35. What are some of the benefits of this prac- 
tice ? 





39, Is it desirable and practicable to introduce vo- 
cal music into schoo! ? 

40, How moch time may protitably be devoted to 
this branch ? 

41. What benefits may result from the intreduc- 
tion of this, aside from the intrinsic value of mu- 
sic ? 

42. Isit well to encourage the study of natural 
history in any of its departments, into the common 
schools ? 


Mineralogy ? 

44. Can it be at all introduced without damage to 
the common studies ? 

45. Should botany be studied in our summer 
schools so far as to encourage the collection and pres- 
ervation of plants ? 

46. Is it not possible this winter to awaken an in- 


i terest, both in ‘Geology and botany, which shall leaa 


many young persons to engage in making collections 
the next season ? 

47. Ought teachers in our winter schools to en- 
deavor to excite increased interest in agriculture ? 

48. Can n teacher diecharge his duty faithfully 
without endeavoring to increase in the minds of his 
scholars a regard for the various branches of product- 
ive incustry ? 

49. Might not much good result from the occasion- 





per ? 


al reading of a good article from an agriculture! pa- |, 


50. Might not every teacher in this State be a 
better teacher by gaining a fami'iat acquaintance with 
the Geological reports, the Map of Maine and the 
Maine Farmer ? 


aE —__— 


LEGAL. 


From the Boston Couricr 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT. 
Fatpav, December 11. 


Alden and als vs. Dewey and als. This suit was 
brought to recover $4000 damages for the infriwgement 
of a patent right. 

The Plaintiffs are the assignees of one Pierce, who 
is the patentee of an improved thole or nih, (i.e. han- 
dle,) for scythe snaiths. Itis well known to mowers 
that these nibs, or handles, mustbe moveable up and 
down the snaith, in order to suit different kinds of 
grass. The old fashioned ones are made with an tron 
bow or ring at the end, which goes round the enath, 
and holds the nib firm by means of wedges driven be- 
tween the ring and the snath. When the nibis to be 
moved, these wedges are to be hammered out and in, 
which is a somewhat clumsy process. In the patented 
nibs, the ring, which goes round the snath, 1s farnish- 
ed with a screw, extending through the nib, with a 
nut at the end of it, by means of which the handle is 
forced down upon the snath and held firm at the point 
desired. ‘The nibs made by the Defendants differed in 
two or three obvious respects from these of the Plain- 
tiff. The questions were, whether those differences 
were substantial or merely formal, and whether Pierce 
was the original inventer. Gentlemen skilled in me- 
chanics were called as witnesses for the Plaintifis, and 
gave it as the’® opinion, that the nibs made by Defend- 
ants were substan tially the same as those ccecribed in 
the patent. No pers skilled in mechanics gave any 
contrary opinion. ; 

The Defendants also set »p Wat Pierce, under whom 
the Plaintiffs claime,d was no! the original inventer, 
but had received information front one Draper, how to 
construct the nibs. Draper swore tlrsthe told Pierce 
that the nibs could be made with a nut and screw, but 
no further particulars. Judge Story chargsd, that if 
Draper had given Pierce any thing more tha a mere 
hint, and hadtold him so -nuch that he had no roomt 
lett for the exercise of his invention, then he could not 
be the origian! inventer—nor could he or his assignees 
claim any damages for any infringment of their patent. 
He also charged that the article manufactured by the 
Defendants must be substantially the same, that ts, the 
same in principle, in method, and in effect; though it 
might differ in form, to order to entitle the Plaintiffs to 
recover. Damages in such a case were not to be vin- 
dictive—but should be sufficient to indemnify the 
Plaintiffs for the losses and costs they had sustained. 
Among other things, the jury were not to forget that 
the services of counsel], such as had appeared on either 
side of this case, were not to be obtained without be- 
ing well remunerated. 

Verdict for the Plaintiffs for $1166. 
Fletcher and Charles Summer for Plaintiffs. 
B. Rand and B. R. Curtis for Defendants. 























SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 
John Chandler vs. Inhabitants of Petersham.—This 
suit was brought to recover $233, paid by the plaintiff 
to the town of Petersham, as taxes upon his personal 
Property, in the years 1835, ’6 and '7- 

‘The case turned upon the question of inhabitancy. 
It appeared in evidence that the plaintiff was, the ow- 
ner of several farms in Petersham, and spent a large 
portion of each year there. He had, however, been a 
housekeeper in cin: for thirty or forty years past, 
and voted here during the years in dispute, and now 
resides here. 

Verdict for the plaintiff. 
Hon. John Pickering for plaintiff. 
Pliny Merrick, Esq. of Worcester for defendant. 


Fish vs. Jeremioh P. Staniels.—T hia suit was brought 


43. What motives urge the study of Geology and y to recover about $500 for lumber sold by the Plaintitr 


to Defendant. It appeared in evidence that Stamiels 
had eontracted with ane Rowe to build him such a 
house for the sum of $2100, as, it was testified, could 
not be afforded under $4000. The plan was to pur- 
chase’ lumber in such a way that the sellers showld 
look to Staniels fur payment, while he should take 
care to say nothiag that would bind himin law. In 


ceaeanes of this plan, Staniels went with Rowe to 


umber dealers, and upon their objecting to sell to 
Rowe, whose credit was somewhat dubious, said he 
would see them paid. Witnesses swore that Staniels 
haa admitted to them that be had made a great bargain 
in getting Rowe to build his houge,as he had bought 
up demands against Rowe toa considerable amount, 
on very favorable terms. Such being the evidence, ne 
argument was offered by the counsel on either side, 
and the Judge remarked that there was no occasion 
for a charge. Thereupon the Jury returned a verdict 
for the Plaintiff. 
Ww. Grav for Plaintiff. 





Bradford Summer and E. Smith, Jr for Defendant 
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was covered with snow, that the soil of this country | of the Society of Cincinnati, and if we mistake not, 
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THE STATE OF MAINE A PRETTY GOOD 
STATE. 

Ex Governor Hill took a ramble Up East bere last 
full, and reports us to be not only a pretty flourishing 
State, but also a very clever set of fellows. He bas 
given an account of his excursions in the Visitor. We 








was of the best kind. 


long enough 


yet remains inthe original forest. 


eettled to develop its utmost value. 


| 


placed so that a second shal] rest upon the first, and|/® rai 
these are extended to the height of four and five | yet consiructe 
sticks. ‘The next length rests upon the other end of | the unfavorable report, 
, the same blocks as the first. 
split stakes standing on either side at the point where 
the logs meet pass through bored holes in a cross 
have not room to copy the whole but make ihe follow- | split piece which fastens the whole aud keeps the 


This done, two upright 


ing extracts which will shew his opinion of some of large loys in their position until the sticks give way 


the sections through which he passed. 


Crry or Baneor.—The city of Bangor, at the head 
of navigation about eix miles trom the mouth of Pen. 
obscot bay, contains, accurding to the census of 1840, 
eight thousand six hundred and eleven inhabitants | 
The Penobscot river here divides the county of that | 
name from the county of Hancock, which extends | 
from the mouth of the bay on the right or easterly 
side all the way up and beyond Bangor until it reach- 
es the county of Washington, which latter county, 
until it was divided by taking off an extensive tree! 
of land on the north-east corner of the State called 
the county of Aroostook, embraced the whe’e distance 
of the easterly line of Maine bordering »? the British 
province of New Brunswick, A ra” road has been 
made from Bangor to Orono, up the Penobscot 
river twelve miles, where there are falla in the river, 
and numerous saw mills te ning out immense quanti- 
ties of manufactured umber. 

Bangor is more fevorably situated for an ul:imate 
large interior tredé than any other city of New Eng- 
land, with the exception perhaps of Boston. The late 
speculation carried this city beyond its nataral growth, 
and it has been made to feel a revulsion which palsied 
its trade and business fora time. Yet itis a beauti- 
ful place: it has many elegant buildings. The Ken- 
duskeag river, which here empties into the Penobscot, 
divides the town; and from the elevated ground on 
either side looking over the stream, the view of the 
private and public buildings and surrounding yards 
and gardens is pleasing tothe eye. A little eastward 
from the town is an arsenal owned by the United 
States. The avenues leading into the town from dif- 
ferent directions are well made and ample roads. 
The Bangor house is an establishment nearly as large 
as the Tremont house in Boston; it was finished and 
furnished at an expense of more than one hundred 

thousand dollars, and is kept in a style that would not 
discredit an elder city. 


Excellent Land in Penobscot-—Our journey was a- 
bout ferty miles north in the interior of the county of 
Penobscot to Dover, the shire town of the new coun- 
ty of Piscataquis, It was remarkable that iv the 
inonth of October we should make fifty miles of this 
journey in a sleigh drawn by a single horse. Leaving 
Bangor at nine o’clok on Monday morning, Octobe: 
2, we encountered a severe snow storm from the 


from ilecay or rottenness, 


The cedar is said to be 
more durable than other timber for fences ; evea more 
lasting than chestnut, ; 

Much of the land in Penobscot county is superior 
to the best portion of the hill lands in other parts of 
New England. Excellent fields of Indian corn have 
been there raised during the present season: If too 
cold forecorn, itis the right kind of land for wheat} 
and eats and peas, and for potatoes and grass, In| 
ixeter an! the vicinity hop raising has been a business 
to some extent. Apple treesare here as thrifiy as 
they are in the vie:nity of Boston, On the declivity 
of one of these handsome swells of land facing a Jit- 
tle to the south, near the centre of Exeter, stands one 
of the most beautiful apple orchards that can be found 
inthe country, The country here has not been set- 
tl«ta sufficient time to bring the earliest orchards to a 
full bearing, Considerable attention has been paid to 
yrafiing and inoculation of apple trees. Apples bear 
a higher price in the market at Bangor than they do at 
Boston. 


Potatocs an Article of Commerce.—Potatoes are a 
very profitable crop: they are raised twenty-five and 
thirty miles in the interior, and carried to the seaboard 
for shipping. ‘lhe farmers realize much ready money 
from the potatoes shipped to the southern market. A 
mau in Frankfort, asmall port on the Penobscot, below 
Bangor, kept an account of the quantity of potatoes 
put on ship board from one wharf in that town, in the 
year 1539, and found that 65,000 bushels were ship- 
ped during the year from that one wharf. Potatoes 
are a sure crop im that coantry—they can be raised 
and secured at an expense rot exceeding twelve and 
a aalf cents a bushel; and the price which the faurm- 
er obtains is rarely Jess than 25 cents the bushel, and 
sometimes twice that sum. 





The value of a New Country developed gradually.— 
We have barely touched upon the county of Oxtord, 
and have never been in Somerset or over a great por- 
tion of Kennebec. Portions or Lincoln and Waldo 
we passe | in the night; so that from actual personal 
observation we cannot say which part of Maine is the 
better or more feasible land. We are, however alto- 
gether disappointed in the soil of Penobscot : it is far 
vetier than our anticipations ; and when the townships 
in that coumy embracing the swe'ls of land which are 
the sources of the streams running on either hand into 








northeast, anc before we arrived at the meeting 
wg ™ Sa 

house in Exeter it lay on the ground nearly six inches 

indepth. The snow came and lay on the ground 


the Kennebec and the Penobscot shal! have gained the 
| present age of the Kennebce towns, we are of opinion 
| that this will be a richer and more prosperous agricul- 


The country has not yet been ‘author of an ancieni map of Maine, about forty-five 

| years ago was employed ia survey a rout for a road 
| Nearly balf of this part of the county of Penobscot | Irom the Penobscot to the Kennebec, & distance of 
In many of the | about sixty-five miles. Le was a finished surveyor 
towns there seems not to be a single acre of waste for his tune, and after a long and careful examination 
land. Even the Jow sunken swamps are valuable for | of the proposal rout, reported to the persons who em- 
the abundance of cedar which they produce. The | ployed him, that it was utterly impossible ever to con. 
following is the mode in which fences are constructed | struct any road between the points proposed on ac. 
from this timber:—the logs are cut at the length ol count of the intervening hills and swamps ! Over the 
twelve to sixteen feet, and Jaidon blocks a litte a-| same rout now the mail stage rons daily at the rate of 
bove ground, a transverse short stick or block being | ten miles the hour for arly the whole distanee, and 


| road is in serious contemplation, which mav be 
d before the old gentleman, who made 
shall die, 

The better facilities in the North-Easterly State — 


When the boundary question comes to to be setiied— 


as setiled, we trust, it never can be except under the 


strict leiter of the treaty of 1783, which is more defi- 
nite and certain than any other language can make it 
—the State of Maine will contain more acres of land 
capable of cultivation than any other present State of 
the Union. Itmust be uliimately the most valuable 
and the most wealthy State of the Unton, Its better 
facilities for amarket cannot fail to make it so.—The 
lane in the valley of the St, John’s is some of the 
very best inthe country ‘That part on the Aroostook, 
now in the possession of the United Sta es, is more 
fertiie by nature than almost any other land in New 
England: itis of the limestone formation, a dark col 
ared loam inclining to red, and of such a quality in its 
natural state as to turn out the’ most laxuriant crops, 
On this rich Jand potatoes grow so that at the distance 
of three & four feet from each other, the vines, continn- 
ing green through the season, cover the ground. The 
lighter soil 1s natural to wheat. The Marshal of 
Maine, who had personally taken the census of the 
new county of Aroostook, of the agricultural items of 
that county, informed us that Messrs. Shepard Cary 
and company at Houlton, raised on their own premises 
this year, five thousand busiels of whet: this was 
produced partly on old land that had been before eul- 
tivated and was now ploughed, and partly on new 
burnt ground. The yield was generally twenty-five 
to thirty bushels to the acre. Spring sown wheat 
was the kind produced. It was worth in that country 
one dollar and fifty cents the bushel, double the value 
of the same article in Michiganand the western part 
of New York. A person by the name of Noland, an 
enterprising Yankee, who had been a soldier in the 
United States service, clearing land which he had 
found means to purchase, raised the present summer 
‘two thousand bushel of wheat, all upon burned new 
land.—Mr. Cary is a representative in the Legislature 
for Houlton. The house to which he belongs have e- 
rected a beautiful setof grist mills fcur stories high 
on the Millitary road, four miles from Houlton. 
There can be no hesitation es to what will be the 
true interest of the young men of New England, ¢ 
signing to emigrate and pitch upon new lands, They 
will find in the new lands of Maine a soil not less pre- 
ductive than the best lands of the western States. 
They dread the deep snow and the cold long winter . 
but itis a serious question which we should be willing 
every western emigrant, who has settled end lived 
one, two, or five yearsina log cabin should a cide, 
whether there is not more comfort and enjoyment in 
one of cur steady cold’ long winters, where there fre 
seldom sudden changes, where the ground 13 well pro- 
tected with a covering of sn ww, where the merry 
sleiyh-bells jingle before the traveller as he swillly 


many miles to the south-west nearly as deep as it did } tural region than any county westward in the State of aliees over the hard eric othe dd nat! way, and where 


here; and all of it was swept away in the severe 
rain that followed in the last days of the month, We 


covered so as to shut out the view of the capacity 
and quality of the soil. 


for agricultural purposes than the interror of Penob- 
scot county; Exeter, Corinth, Garland and Charles 


ton, are all first rate towhships. They are situatdd 
on the elevaticn which divides the waters of the Pe- 
The swel!s of land, suf- 
ficiently roiling to carry away the superaburdant wa- 
ter, are not so steep and not so prominent as the hills 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, between the 


nobscot and the Kennebec. 


Merrimack and Connecticut, or those of Verment 


Roads are made over them in any & every direction laid 
A large portion of the land is 


outin a direct line. 


New England, the swamps afford excellent ceda 


timber for the erection of permanent fences. The Te ek . : 
r| 40 show what was the impression relative to the Pe- 
nobscat region, it will suffice to say, that an old gen-|rocks? The New England settler finds the heavy 


tleman named Holland, sti] alive, & we believe mem- woods standing on his land to be cleared, 


beauty of the many miles of cedar fences, togethe 


with the capacious, well finished barns of the many 
farmers, farnished ample evidence, although the earth 


t 


Maine. 


When the country ig in a wilderness state, the very 
regretted for the ¢nojnent that the ground should be | best land, situated at a distance from roads or other 
| avenues of communication—shut out by streams that 
are not easily forded, by impenetrable morasses and 
There is no better country in the northern states |Swamps, and blocked up by thick woods, or interrupt 
ed by intervening hills and ravines—is deemed to be 

The interior of Maine has been | and christmas visits from distant friends are seléom 
viewed in this light, even after it was partially explor- 
ed, until successive isolated openings and settlements 
Particularly | it? 


of ‘ittle or no value, 


have brought each other to be united, 
has this been the case in the interior of Penobsco 


their communications by water or by poor roads ex 


and the cther lower counties. For fifty and a hun- 
dred years have there been small settlements along | countries at the West. 
the seaboard and up the navigable rivers, holding 


tending from one town to its nearest neighbor. These 
almost entirely free from rocks upon the surface, | first seittements for a long time made little progress 
The soil seems to be underlaid with limestone, which : . 
in some cases breaks through to the surface. In place | ed as of no value beyond where cedar and pine timber | We are apt in some parts to conside 
of stone walls which are common in other parts of| and other wood could be carted to the senports to be : iles 
r| transported to the ports of the old New England |New England emigrant, who for hundreds of m 

States, where timber ard wood had become scarce, | cannot find materials for stoning his cellar, e 


and during all this time the interior country was look- | rich soil is but a poor compensation for other priv 


the facilities of ready transport of timber and woo in 
the furest, and of produce to the mafket, are ten-fold 
better vpon snow than upon bare ground—than in the 
unsteady, open winters of the western States, where 
the roads are impassable from mnd, where all comfort 
.{in travelling in the winter months is oot of the qnes- 
tion, where the fire-side enjoyments of thanksgiving 
realived, and where cold weather is amore uncomfort- 
able guest from the total want of preparation to meet 


The cold weather with its sufferings in Maine bears 
no comparison with the unhealthy climate of she new 
There is hardly an instance 
known of the New Eng’and emigrant at the West ¢* 
caping the “ chills and fever.” For the last three of 
four years the west has been ihe grave of many en 


terorising sons and daughters of New England. 
‘s ations” 


; 
r the prevalence 
of rocks to bean evil to the farmer; but does not the 
nvyv thor 
he has left far the possession of his abundance “ 
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would gladly be rid of ; but how does the western set- 
ter, Who cannot find either wood or rocks for fences or 
fires within the distance of miles, look back with 
longing on the rough wooden country he has ieft? 
His rich lands will turn out great crops: suppose they 
should be double ithe New England crops, is not the 
one half here intrinsically worth more than the whole 
there ? ' 

We do not believe there is a better country in the 
world for the, New England farmer to emigrate to 
than the State of Maine. We cannot recommend tor 
any young man to fix himself down on land before he 
has seen it. He who has been brought up in cultiva- 
ting the ground eannot well mistake good land from 
bad land. The success which has attended hundreds 
of New Hampshire farmers who have settled in the 
State of Maine within the last thirty years, proves 
that the latter is a good State to emigrate to, For al! 
hardy, enterprising young men, we believe io part of 
the country affords more decisive advantages than the 
Aroostook country. 

The valley of the Kennebec nnd its Towns.—The 
mil road from Bangor to Augusta takes its coursethe 
first five miles down the Penodscot river to Hampden, 
when it leaves and passes across the country over the 
hills in Dixmont by Albion, China, and through Vas- 
salborough to Augusta, the capitol of the State. Chi- 
na, at the distance of about twenty-five miles north- 
east of Augusta, is one of the best farming towns in 
the State under cultivation. This town receivea more 
money for the State’s premium on heat in 1828, then 
any other town. Vassalborough is an extensive town 
above Augusta, extending ten miles on the east shore 
ef the river. A large portion of its inheb tants are of 
the denomination of Friends: it numbers neary one 
thousand voters, having several small villages. The 
soil of Vassalborough is good; it is geneaa'ly highly 
cultivated. The buildings are well finished—ths 
honses neatly painted, and the barns of that large | 
size that indicates farming here to be done on a Jarg- 
scale. There are excellent apple orchards in thie 
town, from one of which there were sent to the mar- 
kets at Angusta and Hallowell the present winter, 
tive hundred bushels of fine winter apples. 

Below Vaesalborovgh we first come to Augusta 


| Two miles below Augusta is the village of Hallow- |necessary knowledge or reflection. A few days ai 
ell, a longer settled village than the former, Po wus) we had an opportunity ta visit a school house ered 
place up the river, steam buats uud jarger Cralt up | last season. It was a fine looking brick building of 
proach as the highest pout lo which tuey venture. | two stories, and finished with good materials and con- 
‘I'he village is mure cowpact, bul apparently uot 89 | sidered by many, a tirst rate sewn! house, but a slight 
large as Augusta, aud like Uiat has &@ sweet ob Ue fiv- | examination was sufficient tu show that it had several 
er bank and another west of it more elevated, serious defects. 

A tew miles below Hallowell, we come to the vil- 1. The height of seats and desks was not properly 
lage of Gardiner, at aud between both of which pla-| graduated. ‘I'he smauiler scholars oecupying the for- 
ces on the river are extensive steam mills for sawing | ward seais were obliged to sit with their feet hanging 
lumber, ‘I'he jatier village has a five’ water power 1s | or swinging so that the weiyig of the limb must rest 
a stréam tumbling down We steep bank trom the west, | upon the edge of the seat. ‘There was very little dif- 
In rear of Augusta, Hlal-owell and Gardiner to tue ference between the height of seats for the email 
west, the ground rises pearly lo 4 mountain height for | scholars and those for the large ones, except that 
several miles on the river. ‘There ts a great umount) the back seat was high enough for tal! men, 
lof pine timber brought all the way duwn from the 2. The same objection hes against the height of 
sources of the Kenuebec to the Moosehead jake and|desks, The desk firithe highest seat was only high 
streams beyoud it, which 1s manutactured af the saw erough for sin aller sel lars so that the older or larger 
mills af the three Villages onthe Kenuebee at the head | scholars must suffer from the stooping posture they 
of sloop navigauon. Wealth has bere tor the last, would take at the desk, 
quarter of a century been accumulating Nearly in a) 3. The seat and desk were too far apart, so far 
compound ratio. ‘that the seholar could stand erect between them, ‘To 

A Discovery.—The mail-stage road Jeaves the bank | write or use the slate upon the desk the scholor must 
of the river ut Gardiner, and passes over into the val-\lean forward so as to distort the form, and render the 
ley of the Cathantz, a considvrable stream interven- | position destructive of comfort if not of health, 
ing between the waters of the Kennebec and the An-| 4, The. room was altogether too light. There 
droscogyin, the name of which we had never heard | were nine large windows for a room suitable for 50 
until approwching it, At a village in Bowdoinaw, | scholars, ‘Three on each side and three in rear of the 
bearing ibe name of this slream, we were surprised | scholars, It was near the close of the det and iho 
With the appearance of two large new ships standing | close of the school when the eyes of the scholars had 
out of the water like dwelling nouses, Not auticipa-| been tasked be their daily study. The sun had ees 
ling that the water here was ob u level with the sea, pouring his rays in through the three southere win. 
we would have been no less surprised at seeing two}dows across the schoo! room in that direetion and 
new ships floating onthe Merrimack im front of Our) sweeping around till towards evening and now in the 
capitol, seventy-five miles trom the sea, than at this) west he was pouring a flood of light in horizontal rays 
place in the interior of the State of Mame. ‘These | upon the plastering directly in front of the echolars 
elegant ships and probably others had been built here!the reflection of which was nearly as formidable na 
during (he present season. 4 here are wany rivers, oF | would be the three windows themselves, The schol- 
rather arms of the sea, which form excellent burbors | ars called out to spell in facing the teacher fsent thee 
all along Use coast of Mawwe, making the three hun- | this blazing wall, This istoo bad. Those three rear 
dred wiles of cvast into approachable navigable shores | windows ought to be closed ani the light from them 





. / . » P 
| by indentation probably turee or four Umes that dis- entirely shut out. The other six are more than euff- 


lance. Ali along tis extensive coast are found the | cient forthe room, Then the three upon the southern 
safest and best harbors im the world, Generally the i side should be shielded by curtains whenever the gun 
shore is buld aud the water deep: a ship of the line} wouid shine into them. Some eyes will ve ruined 





which divides with Hallowell an original ten miles 
equare township, extending five miles east and five | 
miles west, and ten miles up and down the river north 
and south. The town split in two leaves both towns | 
with a territory on each side of the river, Augusta be- | 
ing the upper or northerly division, The population | 
of both towns probably exceeds ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. Here are evidences of wealth, euch as none 
but a highly productive agricultural district of country | 
can affurd. The valley of the Kennebec river, al- 
though embracing a region settled many years after | 
that of the Conneeticat or Merrimack, presents vil- | 
lages and buildings and improvements which are not | 
behind the older settlements on either of those rivers. 
Augw-ta is indeed a beautiful town. Connected dy a 
eplendid bridge, the village extends to both sides of | 
the river. The U.S. Arsenal, and the Asylum for the | 
Insane, just now finished at an expense of more than 
ene hondred thousand dollars, are on the east side.— | 
To this humane institution, Hon. R. Williams. of Au- 
eusta,and Mr. Brown of Vaszalborough, contributed 
each ten thousand dollars. The female Academy is | 
slso on the same side; and of the elegant private | 
house, that of Mr. Williams will attract the attention | 
of the traveller as he passes from the road on the east | 
side to cross the bridge. Blocks of brick stores, shops 
| dwellings extend on a street up and down the riv- 
eras the place of business and trade; end at an ele- 
vation of some hundred and fifiy feet above, distant 
come forty roda, is the paralie? street on which stand | 
the granite capitol and other public buildings, with 
numerous elegant private dw ellings.—A_ short dis- 
tance above the bridge is the Kennebec dam, which 
waserected a few years ago at an expense of abont 
two hendred thousand dollars: this dam originally 
flowed the water back to Waterville, distant eighteen 
intles. The intention in its erection wae to improve | 
the navigation above Aueusta, and to create a water 
power for the erection of nomerous manufactures. 
The project is considered to be little better than a | 
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tal failure. A friend informed us that of the expen- 
diture on thie dam, his portion was about eighty thous- 
and dollars! A mistake was made in the nature of| 
the ground where the dam was erected: the quand 
tion, supposed to be rock, turned out to be only sand ;| 
aod when the high floods came, the water undermined | 
the earth so that the river soon found a channel on, 
the westerly side, sweeping away in a few hours an 
incredible quantity of ground and even endangering 
bnildings supposed to be far out of the way. of the 


dred tons each, bave cleared in the teighting business 


| has been no less wonderful here than it bas been 19 | jhe game proportion, 


may ascend the Penobscot\to Bangor. there this winter if something is not done to save 
‘Lhe port of Bath is situated we first above the | them, 

mouth of the Kennebec, on the point below wherethe| 5) We object to an inclined plane: a level floor is 

waters of the Androscoggin and Cathanz river, form- | decider“ better. 

ing the Merrymecung bay, meet with these of the 7 


G6. Wewould have a class room in 
z “ 4p . > 7 3 ra 
furmer befure they are discharged into the ocean ; r of the 


| teacher’s desk and between the doors of entrance 
with the town of Bruuswick it forms @ peninsula bear The stair way into the second story could be easi! ) 
ly surrounded by navigable waters. Jt is said thai\ ode to conform to this arrangement. Suche pve 
fifty shins owned in Baih, averaging over four hun- | poom ig of great value to a teacher for various purpo- 

ses and ought not to be omitted jn building a + oa 
| school house. The faults we have named exist in a 
) school house which was built with much care and by an 
jiutelligent committee and it is certainly much better 


more than $400,000 during the ‘ast year. A single 
trading firm is reported to have made in the time over 
$100,000! ‘The freighting of cotton from New Or- 
leans, Mobile, and other southern American ports, bas | ¢).95 most of those in common use. 

veen a great business for shipowners during @ yea!) ‘Phe inclined plane we have objeeted to, but if thi 
past: it has been so good, that the danger is It may! should be altered it should not be in ‘the ohn ‘ 
be a losing business hereafter. It is the nature of | style with one we visited last winter. It was in ne 
great enterprise to run into extremes, | of our largest villages, the supperts to the seats had 

The Androscoggin river divides the villages Of| been framed into timbers upon the inclined axe 

Brunswick and Topsham: the latter is the hall shire | 95 t he level, but after the district had te hy ‘> 
town of the county of Lincoln, aud the village at the | jne)ined plane and made the floor level hf ti ' - 
court house is but a continuation of the beautiful vil-| were used without alteration and the & A 4 se ah y ag 
lage of Brunswick, which belongs to the county Of! ing jeyel the seats were canted back just a oe - 
Cumberland. At the falls$ of the Androscoggin be- | +).6 oor had previously inclined forward . 
tween the towns, are extensive Jumber mills and other} arg fur years had be in obliged to cecut : Wiedete tne 
manufacturing establishments carried by water power. | awkward positior Sorurned mans of Ae ne heen 
The college buildings at Brunswick are situated On 8) come two or three inches hicher hem the atl B 
very level plain of light soil: the main strcet is an ob- | side, . 5 oer 
long square upon this plain extending in tbe direction 


The schol- 


, the 


ae Another school house was the reverse of this, The 

of ‘Topshain towards the river, on either side of which | seats had originally been adjusted to a level floor Aver 
4 la > ‘tal : : s . “ ° " , 

are beautiful dwelling houses, stores and mechanics, | afier a “sober second thought” the people resolved to 


a <= mince + . - on 
shops. As we passed this place in the night, we Can) have an inclined plane anda good deal of it. The 


only say that the change and increase of buildings | seats as a matter of course were pitched forward in 
-— - But here was t} e 
many other parts of New England. Brunswick, Tups- |The jittle rouges would slip off of the bce! ar ps 
ham, and Bath, embrace a population nearly as Au- |cially as some of them could not set their feet on - 
gusta, Hal!owell and Gardiner. Altogether there 1s|foor while they sat fairly on the seat, To remedy 
no part of New England, if we except the metropolis | these defects cleat or strips of board had been naited 
and its immediate vicinity, where wealth and popula-/|to the edge of the seat so as to rise one or two chen 
tion exceed the valleys of the Kennebec and the Pe-|sbove its surface. These had been in use several 
nobscot—and no part of the couniry where these have | years, so as to bear very great marks of satiouiey “wt 
increased so rapidly. | “tooth of time,” or the jack knives of the boys had 


———_— been long enough withthem. A friend who visited 
i EAcle " ‘ er *) 
QE VISLTOR 





~ Lan the school with us remarked jocosely that “the seats 

ee and desks bore such marks of ¥e it was net strange 

CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. to see theim running down bill. 

pauls - : rie a wilted a While on this topic we wil! add one item more. In 
A aE 2 oe ICR | one town within 30 miles of Portland we visted three 

CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. | schools in which the seholars had nothing to lean their 


It is pleasant to see increasing attention to the com- | backs againat except the edge of the board which form- 





riveron higa terra firma. A new dam raising the| fort of scholars in our public schools but the: pleasure | ed the desk in the rear, and this for the emaller children 
stream above toa less extent than the first dam, has/| of this is often marred by perceiving bow often the | was so high as tc come against the back side of the 


lately been erected. 


‘best intended efforts are unsuccessful for want of the neck. The desk in front was so far from them as we 
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render it of no service in resting their weary position. | yet, on the other hand, miscalculation as to the amount | 


To add to their misery the seat was so high that they 
must either sit with their feet hanging or stand upon 
the floor and lean against ihe seat. Thus endeth our 
chapter which might be swelled to a volume, 
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SUMMARY. 


Persons wishing to transact business relating to the 
Maine Farmer at the Legislature in Augusta, are in- 
formed that Mr. Nataan Foster, the Representative 
from Winthrop, is auihorized to act as Agent, to re- 
ceive new subscriptions and money, and to give re- 
ceipts. NOYES & ROBBINS. 

Winthrop, Jan. 1, 1541. 

—<p—— 

Conxeness.—Our sketch of Congressional proceed- 

ings last week was carried vp to Thursday, Dec. 17. 


The Senate on that day, after some discussion of the | 


financial portion of the President's Message, adjourn- 
ed till the next Monday. But little business was fi- 
nally accomplished in the House, and it adjourned on 
Thursday till the next Manday, in order to have the 
injury done to the Llall by the falling of the ehande- 
lier, repaired. 

On Monday, Dec. 21, the Senate passed to the third 
reading, a bill abolishing imprisonment for debt on 


of business on the road was even greater, and has 
caused the stock to rise from a mere nominal value to 
12 per cont advance. 

Mail Robberies.—Alfred Holden has been arrested 
jat Rochester, strongly suspected of being an accom- 
| plice with a man named Harrington, who has fled, in 
| several robberies of the canal mail between Lockport 





, land Buffalo. 


There are more than 12,000 Post Offices in the U- 
| nited States. The annual compensation of a Postmas- 
_ ter cannot exceed $2,000. There are but 38 Postmas- 
ters in the United states that obtain that sum. 


| Bird's eye maple boards and timber have been ship- 
ee trom Bangor, the present season, destined for the 
| London market, is is said, where it is much admired 
|} as an article to be manufactured into furnidure. 


| Rev. J. M. Graves has been installed as pastor of 
the Baptist church in Claremont, N. H. 


Gen. Harrison was born on the 9th of February, 
1773, and is consequently nearly 68 yeurs old. 


Yankees make money out of every thing.—The difli- 
culties between Great Britain and China has proved a 
great speculation to our tea dealers. It is said that 
three mereantile houses in Salem have made more than 
$1,009,000 out of them, and individuals from $30,000 
to $50,000 each. 


Disputed Territory.—We cannot perceive that the 





processes issuing from che Courts of the United States, ‘stationing of British troops upon this territory nas 
in all cases whatever, where by the laws of any State, | caused a very strong sensation. Various reasons are 
imprisonment for debt has been or shall hereafter be | assigned for it. One ix, the taking of the census by 
abolished. In the House a seleet Committee was /the Marshall—another account states that it is to pro- 
raised to report upon the subject of preventing steam- | tect the !umber, which is under the charge of the pro- 
boat disasters. The President was requested to com- | yjncial authorities—and another, that the action of, *he 
municate the correspondence between this Govern-| American settlers under our late election law, is, the 


ment and Great Britain with respect to the burning of 
the Caroline, the imprisonment of McLeod, &c. Daur- 
ing the remainder of the week up to Wednesday even- 


ing there was but little business of general interest done 


in either House. A call, however, was made in the 

Senate for the Sec'y. of State to furnish the aggregate 

of the population &c. of the United States. A bill 

granting a pension to Hannah Leighton, the widow of 

the first officer killed in the Revolution, passed the 

Senate. Many petitions were received and referred. 
—-n— 

F oneion InveELLiGENce.—ARRIVAL or THR AcApIA. 
The Royal Mail Steamship Acadia, arrived on Mon- 
day at 3 o'clock, P.M. She left Liverpool on the 4th, 
and is covsequently a little short of seventeen days 
from Liverpool. 

Birth of a Princess.—The accouchement of the 
Queen took place on the Qist vit. and it is reported 
will receive the name of Adelaide Victoria Louisa. 


Egypt and Syria.—An extraordinary express from whom he had been drinking. 


Marseilles arrived in London, on the 27th ult. brings 
an account of the bombardment and capiure of St. 
Jean d’ Acre. The siege appears to have been one of 
the most britliant on record. 

On the 3d of Nov. at half past 2, the batteries of 
Acre were opened on the ships of Admiral Walker and 
they immediately opened a tremendous fire in return. 
The Egyptians fought with great courage. At half 
past 4, the action being at its height, a terrific explo- 
sion, occasioned by the ignition of the principal pow- 
dor magazine of the city, took place, by which an en- 
tire rogiment, posted in its neighborhood, was destroy- 
ed, consisting of 1500 to 1700 men. 

Soon after, the Egyptian troops which survived, left 


cause of the movement.—We shall probably soon 
have further light.—Ib. 


The large and beantifal chandelier which was manu- 
facturec by Messrs. H. N. Hooper & Co. of this city, 
and which was last fall suspended in the Representa- 
tives Hall, at the capitol in Washington fell down on 
Friday morning last, and was smashed to pieces. For- 
tunately, owing to the earliness of the hour, no one 
was within reach. Had it fallen an hour or two later 
it might have caused the death or wounding of many 
members This chandelier weighed over 7000 pounds, 
and cost 4000 or 5000 dollars. It was thirteen feet in 
diameter, contained 78 argand burners, and is said to 
have been ornamented with 2650 cut-glass lustres and 
| 3000 cut-glass spangles.— Boston Transcript. 





John Leighner was executed at Augusta, Indiana, on 
{the 13th inst. The circumstance of his crime were pe- 
jeuliar. He was firing ata mark with a friend, with 
Irritated by some obser- 
vation of his friend, he fired at him and missed. The 
other, whose name was John Farley, then said, laugh- 
ing, ‘You can't shoot me,”’ and ‘Leighner seizing a- 
nother rifle, killed him instantly. 


Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, M. C. from Alabama, arrived 
at Washington on Wednesday. He weighs about 480 
pounds, and always engages two seats when he trav- 
els, 


The Conseqvence or Temperance.—The Dublin Mer- 
eantile Advertiser says thatthe manufacture of spirits 
in Ireland was less by three millions five hundased 
thousand gallons, in the year ending the 10th of Octo- 
ber, than in the preceding year, ending en the same 





the town, and 300 Turkish, troops, and a detachment 
of Austrian rocketeers, took possession at daylight. 

The carnage was dreadful, but the loss of British | 
seamen and mariners was very trifling, estimated at} 
from 17 to 23. 

It was generally believed that Louis Phillippe had | 
succeeded in negociating a marriage between his 
youngest son, the Duke de Montpensier, aud the 
Queen of Spain, so far at least as the consent of the 
Ex-Queen Regent, hér augus: mother, ean ge towards 
eompleting such an arrangement. 

There have been several serious railway accidents 
in England of Jato, attended with destruction of life 
and a large amount of permanent personal suffering. 

Destructive Storm.—The English papers give long 
and distressing accounts of fierce and destructive hur- | 
ricanes, which swept overthe whole, of England aud 
Ireland, and much of the northera portion of France, 
doing immense damage in several towns ana illages, 
and also proving Seed destructive to the shipping, 
attended with loss of life. The first storm commenced 
ow the 25th ult., recommenced with renewed vigor on 
the 17th, and continued till the 20th ult. 

Accounts from Switzerland state that several of the 
small mountainous cantons have been visited with 
fresh jnundationg. 

They are making oxtensive preparations for war in 
Germany and many arrests have taken place of mem- 
bers of secret societies. 


—O- 
Nashua and Lowell Rail Road..—Hill's NH. Patriot 
states that, althoug’ the cost of this rail road was one 
third greater than the estimate made by the engineers 





date. Theconsequent loss in revenue is close upon 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling ; or more close- 
ly, £466,666 16s. 6d. 

Committee on Agriculture.—The following gentlemen 
comprise the Standing Committee in the United States 
Senate— Mesers Mouton, Dixon, Linn, ®iurgegn, and 
Smith, ot Conn. 


Explosion.—T he steam boiler in the paper manufac- 
tory of Mr.G. Moore, at the corner of Lydia and 
School streets, Keasington, (Philadelphia,) burst Mon- 
day morning, destroying the buildin,y, and burying two 
men in the ruins. Both were rescued and may sur- 
vive. Mr- Moore, who wasin the yard, was very 
much injured by falling timbers. His loss cannot be 
less than $10,000. The boiler was thrown 40 or 50 
feet from its position, through two walls, into an ad- 
joining dwelling house, burying in bricks a bed from 
which three children had just risen. 


Pork business in Cincinnati.—A letter in the Lauis- 
ville Gazette, dated Cineinnati, Dec. 7, says: Speak- 
ing of sleighing puts me in mind of the way hog 
butchers are going itup town—30,000 having been 
‘slayed’ already during the very short time since the 
slaying commenced, a great many of whick eame from 
oid Kestucks, nearly 3000 came over there on Friday 


last. From all Lean learn, from those whose knowledge | 


of the business entitles them to full credit. it is thought 
the number already arrived and those that are to ar- 
rive, will out-number the amount received last year 
three to one. ‘The number packed here last year was 
nearly 50,000—the number this year has probabil. 
reached 150,000. The pric¢e of pork, so far, average 











4 1-4 cts. per Ib. 


Beauties of the Law.—There are twelve patents for 
India rubber in England, and the money paid to defend 
them exceeds the whole amount paid for the article 
since the first introduction into the country. 


The Duke of Newcastle has an estate twenty miles 
in length. His castle cost $350,000,the chimney piece 
alone having cost $72,000. How many wretches 
starve that this one may live in magnificence? 


The trial of Mrs. Kinney has been assigned for Mon- 
day, 21st inst. 

Trial of Mrs. Kinney.—T'is trial commenced on 
Monday of last week. We have seen a report of the 
trial up to Wednesday noon, at which time the eyj 
dence for the prosecution closed. It seems evident 
that Mr. Kinney died from the effects of poison, but 
whether the evidence will be considered sufficient to 
fasten the act of administering it ‘upon Mra, Kinney, 
seems to us very doubtful._—Tumperance Gaz. 


Acquirtat.—The jury in Mrs. Kinney's case, on 
Friday last, returned a verdict of not guilty. She took 
lodgings at the jail,as her clothing and other effects 
were there, in preference to going elsewhere. 

The Boston Transcript says that she is left destitute, 
with three children to support; that her counsel have 
advised her to remain in Beste, that she is desirous 
to do so, and that a subscription has been opened in 
in order to obtain for her the means of establishing 
herself in business, to support herself and family. 


The London Globe announces that Major General 
Sir Thomas Pearson, now in command of the North 
of Ireland, 1s to proceed to New Brunswick in the 
room of Major General Sir John Harvey, ordered to 
India! 


The Halifax Recorder states that “ three American 
fishing vessels, the Ocean, Director, and Alma, se:zed 
by the Provincial Revenue Cutters last summer, have 
been condemned by the Court of Vice Admiralty, un- 
der the treaty of 1518.” 


The Legislature of Kentucky have elected Mr. 
Crittenden U. 8. Senator for six years from the 4th of 
March. $e had 100 votes, his opponent 29. 


In Holland bird nesting, and every other injury to 
the melodists of the weed is severely punished by le- 
gal enactments. 


England and Texas.—England has acknowledged 
the independence of Texas. A commercial treaty 
was ratified on the 16th ult. 


Bowdoin College.—The Senior class numbers 35— 
Junior 32—Sophmore 55 and Freshmen 43. Thera 
are over 10,000 volumes in the Co!lege Library, and 
10,000 in the four Society Libraries The actual, nee- 
essary annual expenses amount to $129.75. 


An English paper says that in the reign of Charles 1 
the mayor of Norwich actually sent a man to prison 
for saying that the Prinee of Wales was born without 
a shirt to his back. 








FA arrtiey, 

In Pownal, on the 24th inst., by Rev Jabez Wood- 
man, Dr. Dav iY. Pierce, of Bowdoin, to Miss Caro- 
line C., eldest daughter of Col. H, 1. Warren, of P. 

In Bath, by Rev. Mr. Gilman, Mr. William Lineh, 
to Miss Elice Donnell. 

In Eastport, Mr. Patrick Whalen, to Miss Eliza Las- 
ley, hoth of Deer Island. Mr. Henry Calder, to Miss 
Sarah J, Small, both of Campobello. 

—_——s 











DKtED, 

In Guilford, 16th inet., Mr. Hosea B. Buck, aged 36. 

In Bath, Mr. Francis Sutherland, aged about 70. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ridlon, aged 72. Mr Stephen 
Coombs. 

In Gardiner, Mr. Ivory Lord, aged 30. 

In Ellioteville, on the 29th ult. Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Wim. C. Vaughan, aged 28. 

In Halloweil, of typhus fever, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife 
of John Agry, Esq. 


THE WEATHER. 


Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the Office 
of the Maine Farmer. 
1840. 
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Dec.|| Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind. 
25} 4 6 10 |29,45 29,50 29,50; F FF Www. 
26) 1 4 9 |29,50 29,50 29,50;C SSinxuw. Fw. 
27| 15 20 He 29,25 29/20 SS Cir. x 
28] 16 22 27 |29,35 29,25 29,35' F FF in. Ww. 
29; 27 32 88 |2965 29,70 29.75; C CF |w. x. 
30! 27 30 23 (29,75 29,75 29,70' F FS {x. x. 
31} 80 31 32 ;29,70 29,70 29,701/ CSC is. 





F for Fair weather; C Cloudy; 8 Snow; R Rava. 
The place of these letters indicate the character of the 
weather at each time of observation— viz sunrise, at 
noen, and at sunset. * Below zero. s Shower between 
observations. 

The direetion of she wind is noted at sunriee and sapeet, 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Dec. 21, 1840. 
(From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 
At Market 620 Beef Cattle, 2400 Sheep, and 60 


Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattheh—Our quotations last week for 
the first and second qualities were not so high as they 
should have been, and we quote still higher to day.— 
First quality 5,75 and $6 ; second quality, $5 a 5,50; 
third quality, $3 a 4,50. 

Barrelling Catthe—Prices have not advanced on Bar- 
rk Cattle, and we yer the same. Mess, 4,25 a 
$5 ; No. 1, 3,25; No.2, $3. 

Stores—A few sales only were noticed. 

Sheep—Sales quick. Lots at $1,50, 1,75, 2, 2,33, 
and 2,75 ; Wethers, 3,50 and 4. 

Swine—A small aumber only were at market, con- 
ome Pe large lots were sold ; a small lot of Bar- 
rows at Oc. and a fotat5 1-2c. At retail 4 1-2 a Ge. 








Winthrop Lyceum. 

A meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holden 
at the Masonic Hall in this Village, on Tuesday even- 
ing ext, at half past 6 o'clock. 

Question for discussion :—* Ought Capital Punish- 
ment to be abolished ?”’ 

17 Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited 
to attend. Winthrop, Jan., 2, 1841. 


Farm, and Tavern Stand for Sale. 
Ta subscriber, will sell his beautiful establishment 

near Greene corner, on the upper stage read from 
Augusta Yo Portland. Said stand, is located near a 
steady meeting on the Sabbath, an excellent school 
Post Office, stores and mechanic shops. Said farm has 
an excellent wood lot, with some valuable timber, and 
asawmil' might be built on the pre 


igut mises, ora good 
tanyard, Which is much wanted; it also contains two 
small orchards. 


The Tavern will be continued ut 
present, and a humble hope is etlertainec, that all | 
civil and moral customers, will be satisfied with 

and fees. Please call soon, for furthor information. 


CilARLES ROBBINS. 
| Greene, Ken. Co., Jan. 1st, 1841. 3w52 | 


Notice. 
f be inhabitants of, and all the legal voters in school 
district No. 4, are requested to meet at the school 
house in said district. on Saturday the second day of Jan- 
uary, 1841, at six o’clock P. M. to act onthe following 
articles : 

1. ‘To choose a Moderator of said meeting and also to 
choose a clerk. 

2. To see if the district will ta 
vide said district. 

8. To see if the district will build a school house or 
houses, or in any manner enlarge or repair the present one 
and raise any wvoney therefor. 

4. ‘To see if said district will vote to purchase the Com- 





are 








ke any measures to di- 


Particular Wotice, to Subscribers of 


the Maine Farmer, who are in arrears. 


SEAVEY & ROBBINS, ure informed that it is abso- 
lutely yecrssary that those accounts be IMMEDI- 
/ A'PELY Absustep. There is no good reason for 
longer delay—outstanding debts must be settled, and 
we must have our pay—and we shall therefore be un- 
der the necessity of galling upon all those who do not 
give heed to this Notice forthwith in a different manner. 
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—_ School Library in pursuance of an Act of the Legis- 
ature, 


5. To. choose committees, and instruct them. | 
T. L. ME iE 
Winthrop, Dee. 19, 1840, eT | 
P, 8. As the object for which the above meeting is call- 
ed is so obvious, and the elevation of oar common schools | 
*0 mach needed it is hoped and expected that every in- } 
ow person ia the district will attend, and bring witb | 
ne sone new plan as to the construction of the house pr | 
‘svses, and the best method of conducting our common { 
schools T. LL.M. | 
(pUTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY,-—--For jhe! 
he PM ctceney: of Spinal Distortions, Club -fe et, &c. 
M65 Belknap street, Boston. Patients from a di-tance | 
rs be accommodated with board in the immed; 
“oe JOUN B. BROWN, M. Db. Surgeon 
e the subscribers approve of Dr. J. B. "Zrown's plan 
X lofiemary for the treatment of Spinal Affections 
om ore and other Distortions of the !aman body, and 
; rs vim bs our advice whenever ca'ted upon. 
— e Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds 
reed. 7 J. Mason Warren, Juhn Jeffries, John 
sm 7 1.8. Perry, W. Channing, George ©. Shat-| 
ae acob Bigelow, Enoch Wale, W. Strong, George | 
Wise” D. Humphrey ‘Storer, George W. Otis Jr. 
George P naan es vi H. Lane, Edward Warren, 
Mint wa roe Fo an Ware, George Bartlett, John 
ae Institution has now been in operation over | 
Ae oon sparing this time, a large number of Invalids 
hind of es oe who were suffering under alinost every 
Spine A. ne deformity, particularly curvatures of the 
The ub- Feet of all variety and degree. 
with the be Treatment in this Infirmary is in conformity 
ave bene st : nlightened ‘principies, witich, in practice, 
nding ound’sorsuccessful in the modern Orthopedic 
tons of Europe. With what success it has been 
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otherwise. SEAVEY & ROBBINS. 
FURNITURE, CHAIRS, FEATHERS, &c, 
19, EXCHANGE STREET.,...PORTLAND, 
ANUPACTURES, and has constantly for sale, an 
BUREAUS, SECRETARIES, SOFAS, TA- 
BLES, Patent Windlass and Common 

Also, for sale, a good assortment of Live Geese and 
Common FEATHERS; MATTRESSES ; FEATHER 
CARRIAGES, &c. &c. 

Connected with the above, he has an extensive 
where he manufactures mahogany, carled maple and com- 
mon cane seat CHAIRS; tancy and common wood seat 
&e. &c. 

His facilities for manofactaring are sach that he is ena- 
York, and every article warramed. His Srocx is com- 
plete in every respect, and it is believed that persons de- 
line, will here find all that is wanted, and at prices corres- 
ponding with the times. 6m49 

Berkshire Ltoars, 

HAVE two full blooded Berkshire Boars, of a breed 
old, and the other seven months, both Very superior ani- 
mals, and in prime order for business. ‘The stock of the 
have ever seen. 

‘Three of his pigs have already taken premiums as the 
Somerset. ‘I'he younger one was sired by the older, and 
is an almost perfect fac siiuile of him. 
keep for sows, as L have heretofure advertised. 

No one that has ewer tried the Berkshires, have fuiled 
_ Hallowell, li th 12th month, 1849. 51 

Naine 'Nri-Weekly Journal. 

WD the Tri Weekly Journal during the session of the en- 
suing Le gislature. ‘This session will be one of unusual im- 
anew valuation of the State,—a new districting for Repre- 
senatives,—besides divers other matters of importance. As 


the Farmer, through the agency of Postmasters, or 
WALTER COREY, 
N extensive assortment of 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDS ; Looxine GuLasses, WitLow CrapLes, 
CHAIR FACTORY 5 
do. ; cane seat, common rocking and nurse CHAIRS, 
bled to sell as low as can be bought in Bosten or New 
sirous of purchasing any articles in the house-furnishing 
December 10. 
recently imported frou England, one year and a half 
older one is very well known, and ig decidedly the best I 
best boars exhibited in this county, andin East and West 
1 would sell either one of them, and the other I shall 
to be more than satisfied. J. W. HAINS. 
EVEP.ANCE & DORR will resume the publication of 
porlunce, us there is to be a Senator in Congress chosen, — 
tere will bea new Whig Administration in the State, thy. 


Payments nay be made to the present Publishers of 


Vegetable Syrup. 
| FOR FEMALES, en encicnte. 


/FENXHOSE Persons who are indebted for the 6th and yy ‘HE most safe and effectual remedy for lessening the 
7th Volumes to M. SEAVEY, and the late firm of 


| pains and sufferings attendent on paturient WomeEn, 
that has ever been discovered, 

Directions for using it, &e., are briefly stated in a smal) 
pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in which are cer- 

| tiBeates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and oth- 
er Gentlemen whose Wives have used it. 

Prepared by 5. PAGE, Druggist, Hallowel!, Me. to 
whom orders may be directed. é; 

It is also fur sale by the dozen or single bottle by W. C. 
Stimson & Reed, No. 114 State Street, Boston ; Noyes 
§ Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Charles 
Tarbell, Gardiner ; 1. Alden, Waterviile ; Nath’| Weld, 
Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & Chs. E. 
Beckett, Portiand ; Geo. W. Holden, Bangor ; W. O. 
Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco ; ‘Vv. Fogg & 
Co. Thomaston ; R. 8. Blasdell, Last Thomaston ; 
Edmund Dana, Wiscasset; C. Church, Jr. Phillips ; 
H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldedoro’ ; 8 
W. Bates, Worridgewock. 


March 7, 1840. bow 9eoptl. 


Kesurcction or Persian Pills. 
tenor to the Bf yy-van, Brandreth’s Evan's Indian 

Purgative, and Mateliless (priced) Sanative, or any 
other Pills or compound before the public as certified to by 
physicians and otheys, Let none condemn them antl 
they they huve tied them, wud then we are certain they 
will not. 
Itis now a settled point with all who have used the 
Vegetable or Persian Pills, that they ore preeminently the 
beat und m gst efficacious Family medicine that has yet been 
used in /,merica. If every family eould become acqaaint- 
ed wit; their soverign power over disease, they would 
keep them, and be prepared with a sure vr ngy to apply 
on the first appearance of disease, and then how much 

















distress would be avoided and money saved, as well as 
the lives of thousands, who are hurried out of time by 
neglecting disease in its first stages, or by not being in pos- 
session of a remedy which they can place dependence 
upon. 

; 17 All who wish to guard agaivst sickness shuld use 
the PERSIAN PILLS freely when needed ; no injury can 
ensue from youth to old age, when taken according to the 
directions. -f—} 

The RESURRECTION or PERSIAN PILLS.—The 
name of these Pills originated from the circamstance of 
the medicine being found only in the cementeries of Per- 
sia. ‘The vegetable productions being of a peculiar kind 
led to experiments to its medical qualities and viirtues. In 
half a century it became an established medicine for dis- 
eases of that country. ‘The extract ef this singular pro- 
duction was introduced into some parts of Europe in the 
year 1793, and used by many celebrated physicians in 
in curing certain disevses, where all other medicines had 
been used in vain. Karly in the year 1792, the extract 
was combined with a certain vegetable medicine imported 
from Dura Bacz,, in the East Indias, and formed into pills. 
The admirabie effect of this compound opon the human 
system led pliysicians and families into its general use. 
‘Their long astablihsed character, their univereal and heal- 
ing virtues, the detergent and cleansing qualities of their 
spectiical action upon the glander part of the system, are 
Sulu as will sustain their repatation and general use in the 





proceedings of the Legislature will derive importance frem 


that circumstance. In addition to a full report of Leyistr,. 
live preceedings, we shall farnish our readers with a con. 
nected sketch of the doings of Congress, and the neies of 
the day generally. 

The price of the paper will be One Dollar fr the session, 
payable in advance, as heretofore. 

Our friends in the several towns in the State will confer 
a favor wpon as by procuring subscribers {,r te ‘{'ri- Weekly. 


te — 


Thrice Weekly Age. 

— publishers of THE AGE p-onose to issuea paper 

three times a week during the. next session of the Leg- 
islature. 

It will contain, in addition Yo ihe report of Legislative 
Debates and proceedings, the Niwws of the day, a synopsis 
of Congressional proceeding 3, nd the original matter which 
appears in the Weekly pr per. It is intended that the re- 
ports of proceedings shill be full and accurate, and the 
sketches of debates as complete and perfect, as any that 
have been published 7t Asugusta. 

The districting of the State, the preparation of the State 
valuation, the choice of U. 8. Senator, andthe other im- 
portant duties wh’.ch will devolve upon the coming Legis- 
lature, together with various party movements which will 
grow out of the political change of the State Government, 
will, it is believed, render frequent information from Au- 


gusia particularly interesting, daring the approaching ses- 
sion. 

The price of the-'Thrice Weekly will be One Dollar for 
the session, It will be published on such days as will best 
accomodate our subseribers on the different mail routes. 

{> The price of all subseriptions must be paid in ad- 


Americun Republic. Large box contains 73 Pills—Priee 
6's cf&.—Small Box 85-—Price 31 ets. 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Ha.ttowetk, 

Gen. Ag't. for the State of Maine, to whom orders may 
be addressed. 50 
Machine Shop aud iron Foundry. 
t OLMES & ROBBINS would inform the public that 

they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
where they will be in readiness at all times to accomme- 
date those who may favor them with their custom. ‘They 
havean IRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 
chine Shop, where persons can have almost every kind of 
Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 
work or Castings for Mills, will find it partieularly to their 
advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
kind wf work is very extensive and as good as ean be found 
in any place whatever. 

Castings of various kinds kept eonstantly on hand—sueb 
as Cart and Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Moaths, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, &c. &e. 

All orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 
most reasonable terms, witliout delay. 

Repairing done as usual. 

Gardiner, March 21, 1840. I2ly 


N O'TICE is hereby given, thatthe subscriber has been 
LY duly appointed Executor of the las: will and testa- 
ment of Lather Robbins of Greene, in the county of Ken- 
nebec, deceased, testate, and has undertaken that trust by 
giving bond as the law directs:—All\ persons therefore, 
having demands against the-Estate of said deceased are de- 
sired to exhibit the same for settlement ; aud all indebted 
to said Estate are requested to make immediate payment 








vance, andme order will be complied with, unless-necom- | 


panied by the money. . 


to NATH’L ROBBINS, Ezecsutor. 
Greene, Now. 9, 1340. SwGa*® 




































































































































POETRY. 


Original, 
THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 
“ He sleeps there in the midst of the very simplicities 
of nature.’ 

There let him sleep. In nature's arms 
Caressed, as if her darling child. 

There are pure, living, quiet charms 
In this sequestered wild. 

He would have chosen such a spot; 
"Twas fil that ye should lay him there, 
Away from all the haunts of care, 

The world disturbs him not. 

He sleeps full sweet, in his retreat, 
That place is consecrated ground, 

It ia not meet, unhallowed feet, 

Should tread that sacred mound. 





He lies in pomp—not of display, 
No golden honors deck his bier, 
Nor pomp of words—they cannot say 
What treasures cluster here. 
The pomp of nature wild and free, , 
Adorns our hero's lowly bed, 
And gently bends above bis head, 
The weeping laurel tree 
In glory's day, he shunned display, 
And man may not bedeck him now, 
But nature may, in rich array, 
Twine laurels for his brow. 


He hies in pomp—not sculptured stone, 
Or chisseled marble—vain pretence, 

The glory of his deeds alone, 

In hie magnificence. 

His country's love ; the meed he won, 
He bore it with him down to death, 
Unsullied e’en bv slander’s breath, 

His country’s sire and son. 

Her hopes and fears, her joys and tears, 
Were each his own—he gave his hand 

His earliest cares, his choicest years 
And led the conquering bind. 


Ife lies in pomp, but not of war, 

He fought; but did net ask renown, 

He conquered—not to seek a star 
To grace a regal crown. 

His honor was bis country’s weal ; 
From off her neck the yoke he tore; 
Ii was enongh—he asked no more— 

His generous soul coula fee! 

No proud desire, for king's attire, 

But brothers, friends, and country blest, 

He could aspire, to honors higher, 
Than kingly crown, or crest. 


Ie lies in pomp—His burial place, 
Than sculptured tomb is richer far, 

Far in the heart's deep love we trace 
His name our golden star. 

Whenever patriotism breaths, 
The good, the noble, and the great 
Embalm his memory in state 

With more than laurel wreaths. 

His labor lives, his name survives, 
All glorious in death he lies 

Remembrance gives him thousand lives, 
For goodness never dies. 


There let him lie,—'tis a sweet spot, 

- Simplicity becomes the great, 

Mount Vernon's son is not furgot, 
Though he sleeps not in state. 

There wrapt in his own dignity, 
His presence makes it hallowed ground, 
Aad nature throws ber charms around, 

And over him smiles the sky. 

‘There let him rest by these caressed, 
Add nothing to the artless stone, 

Break not hig reat—his grave is blest, 
Its only glory is enough, its Washington. 


Lowell, Mass. Lypta. 


MAINE FARMER, 














| herosim, to the attainment of renown. How does the 
farewell song of -he mother or sister, urging to brave- 
ry aud honer exeite man, and fit bim to go inte the 
deadly fight, where every thing is wet with human 
| gore and 
“ Every sod beneath his feet 
Becomes a soldier's sepulclire.”’ 

How does be contend for his country and fireside? 
| No wonder people of olden times were such tremen- 
dous warriors. No wonder that their motto, was 
‘conquer or die.’ No wonder that they were brave 
and would stand their ground, though rivers of blood 
flowed round them; for they bad their reward, when 
| rays of peace were seen again. When their females 
came out to meet them returning from vietory, laden 
with the sports of war, and song, in the sweet tones 
of female ardor, songs celebrating their vietory and 
greeting their return, filling the skies with their acela- 
mations and the surrounding hills and vales with soul- 
stirring melody; then he received, in his estimation, 
sufficient remuneration for all his teils and troubles, 
perils and Aair-breadth escapes from danger. Then 
his bosom glowed with pleasing emotions and glorious 
resolves. Then he acquired bravery for hours, which 
should *‘ try men’s souls.” 

It cheers the hours, when sadness is wontto hover 
over the minds of men. It is surted for times of gr ef, 
for soothing the swelling hearts of men, for casting 
one gleam of pleasant sunshine on dark and lonely 
seasons; anditis also suited tothe merry heart.— 
When the youthful and merry neart leaps for jdy, mu- 
sic is ifs native, its most appropriate language to ex- 
press the happiness. In the sunshine of life, when 
not astorm interrupts the tranquility of the scene, 
while we glide on the smooth sea of time, with the 
favoring gales filling our canvass; then comes music, 
a genile Goddess and adds the “ better half” to our en- 
joyment. And even when storms are “on the ‘sea,’ 
when old Neptune, god of the billowy waves, “ em- 
broils heaten, earth and sea’ in one general seene of 
ghastly chaos and confusion,—when the frail ship in 
which we embarked on our final voyage seems abont 
to ** founder in darkness and gloom" on some desolate 
shore amid the ‘*awful disclosures’’ of the mighty 
deep ; when fortune frowns, friends desert, and hope, 
our anchor is nearly gone, even then, in that distress- 
ful hour, mild musie comes with soothing air and kind- 
ly endeavors with her peculiarly pensive and sweet 
tones (9 raise Our droopipg spirits and lift our thoughts 
“on high.” 
Are not melodious sounds concordant with the na- 
ture of wan? Is not muse bis amusing, and intimate 
companion? If not, why was he furnished with it by 
his Creator? The melody of nature: Has any one 
ever failed to have noticed tt, and to have been charm- 


| 
' 


| 
| 
{ 


Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
Strength. 


However the case may be,—dead or alive—I claim 


to be able to wield a stump of a pen—such asT always 
seribble with—and daub paper with ink in my esse 
way, either in sense or nonsense—the reader ma 
name it—extending—as I ever feel to do—a friend] 
salutation to thee, Friend Holmes, and to all thy co. 
workers in the g 


geod work of disseminating the arts 


and sciences among the farmers and mechanies of the 
land. Good on thy head, and on the heads of all 
those, thy brethren, who stand sentinels on the watch. 
towers, set to defend and guard the rights and inter. 
ests of the workers of this goodly republic. 


Lam inclined to mention (if any one should stop} 
usk why, B. F. W. has not been of late more at ‘hie 


old game of “ shoving the quill” for the Farmer ?) | 


have been absent from home.(and forsoot) I may add 
absent at home too) and in my absence have passed 
through several of the new towns, as also some of the 
old ones, in this State. Hereafter 1 may take occasion 
to notice some of the things I saw and heard « by the 
way; trusting it may be found of sufficient interest 
to warrant ita niche in the Farmer. 

Before closing 1 would notice for the consideration 
of such as may not be above heeding the remark,—as 
well as for those most concerned in the matter— 
wherever it was found, in passing along, the Maine 
Farmer, or some other congenial paper patronized and 
read, there one might very easily discover quite an im. 
proved state in farining affairs. Would that the til- 
lers of Mether Earih would think of this, and look to 
it, that each and all of them provide the same, or like 
aid for their furtherance in this ever-to-be-honored 
branch of industry! Fie, fie upon it! away with that 
narrow, contracted, mind-stinted, illiberal, earth-en- 
slaving notion, that would discourage and stay the 
march of agricultural knowledge and science! Let 
book-larming, say we, go forth to bless and improve 
the land! It is the very thing that is calculated to 
make the business of farming a pleasurable occupation 
as well as to lead one tothe best possible method of 
pursuing it. 

Reader (if not already done) will you subscribe for 
the Farmer or some other kindred paper,—aye and pay 
for it too ? B.F. W. 
West Sidney, Dec., 1349. 


= - 





Ground Plaster, 


[* casks, dry and in good order, stored at R. G. Lin 
coln’s; easy of access, and may be lorded without 
lifting. For sale by C. M. LADD. 
Hallowell, Dec. 21, 1840. 51 








ed by it? Go out on a pleasant Spring morning, 
whon the sun looks gayly upen all things; listen; 
hear ye not the heavenly music? Are not the shady 
groves full, all nature alive, the whole world ringing 
with Ebysian melody ? A.l hear It, all admire it, all 
are influenced by it. 


beguiling men to destruction or cheering them on in 


not acquire the artof making music with their voices 








MIS CELLANE OUS. 


~~. ___ 


Original. 
INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Mr. Hotues :—Among the few things, which serve 
to oheer and render happy mankind, while they are 
passing through this rough state of existence, braving 
dangers and overcoming difficulties, are the charms, 
which heart stirring music affords. Lost indeed musi 
be the individual in the shape of man, to the finer and 
more pleasing sensations of the heart, on whom the 
h«rmonious bursts of music have nojeffect ; or his bump 
of pleasant sounds must be horribly deficient. Why) said—I wot not a whom. 
do we see men and boys hurrying after the high- 
strained music of the fifo and drum at our general 
musters? Ovservation will answer, it is because there 


is lite, animation, pleasure and excitement in it. 


stirs a feeling within, which no one ean account for.) « As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath 
Its induence is powerful reaching to the most noble!  pPoceiy-s the lurk 


actions of men. It exci:es to noble deeds, to acts 





meant, there is no wur,”’ Erneesus. 


Farmington, Oct., 1340, 


—- —j-- — 
Original. 
NOTHING PARTICULAR. 





** Mortal is man, ever dying— 
Ile lives but partly, partly is expiring.” 


It expressed it— 


Yes, we say it influences all, either “for better or 
for worse.”’ Like all other good and necessary things, 
it nay be used for bad purposes. It may be used for 


the right way. The man of olden times had this in 
view, doubtless, when he said, “let me make the ba}. 
lads of a nation and | care not who makes their laws.” 
Seeing therefore the many pleasures attendant upon 
this art, we shall be led to cullivate it; and perceiving 
the mighty influence it has, we shall see the necessity 
ef cultivating it aright. Vocal musie is, perhaps, the 
most practical of any. There are very few, who can- 


Therefore all should try to gain a knowledge of it. 
All that is necessary, is to appropriate some of your 
leisure time tothe study of it. It will as before  sta- 
ted, afford pleasure and wear away sad hours. The 
mind of man js active—must be engaged in something, 
either good or bad. If, therefore in your leisure 
hours, you betak« yourself to the art of “ making mel- 
ody,’ you will be * sure that you are right" and will 
feel no hesitation in “going ahead.” You will be 
pleased with yourself and others will be pleased with { books. 

you. For it is said, that “* where there is music, there} All letters on business must be free of postage, and 
is melody ; and where melody, there is concord ; and} should be directed to the Publishers at Winthrop. 
where concord, there is agreement; and where agree-| munications sent by mail should also be directed to Wie 


Not knowing but Friend Holmes might think me 
dead, I drop a line just to assure him I am vet alive,— 


although some may perhaps dispute the doctrine that d, is 
Iam wholly se, accordingly as some pert poet has| 9. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Pertlend, 


Or as tue Essayist on Man has more philosophically 


Orders sor Prerasiwueiis, 
ty the Ken. Co. Ag. Society are left with the Secreta 
JI ryWum. Noyes, at the Maine Farmer Office. . 
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